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We: SUGGEST that you read the address which the General Presiden 
delivered to the Convention of the American Federation of Labor i 
Cincinnati. It contains the whole history of the Teamsters-Brewer 
Workers dispute. We also suggest that you place this Magazine in your file 
for future reference in case you want to know anything further about the 
history of this question. This will save you from writing to the Genera ‘al 
Officers for information on the subject. 2 
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BE EXCEPTIONALLY careful to observe your signed contracts, and if youre 
contracts call for arbitration during the life of your contract, be sur 
you observe that arbitration clause. By doing so you will save you self 
considerable worry and trouble, as our International Union insists on the 
observance of contracts, and it is also possible, under recent decisions 6 
the courts, that both the employers and the union can be prosecuted f@ 
deliberate and willful violations of signed contracts. 


& 


F Is almost impossible for the average man engaged in daily employmefi 
to understand the needlessness and uselessness of all the talk going ¢ 

in the United States Senate or in the House of Representatives on 
so-called repeal of the Neutrality Act. The American Federation of Labor 
favored the repeal at its recent convention; or, in other words, favoré 
the “cash and carry” plan. All of us realize that we got into the last wane 
as a result of the sinking of our ships which were engaged in traffic i nb 
the dangerous war zones of Europe. We are not surrendering anythin 
but are temporarily relinquishing some of that traffic by American ships 

It is just the same as if I claimed to have the right to walk the s eet 
of any city at any time, but it would be madness for me to risk my 

at certain hours in certain dangerous zones. So it is with our s 
during war entering waters adjacent to European countries where sui 
marines and dynamite bombs or mines are being used. The wrong impre 

sion is given to European countries by the needless, endless “iecusstal . 
on this question. The people wonder why they do not settle it one ¥ 

or the other. Confusion and misunderstanding is obtaining. Many peoplen: 
think those Senators down there really want to get in the records ange 
make speeches they believe will be read by generations to come. Som | 
speeches are 90 per cent bunk. In other words, many people believe th 

are playing to the galleries. Some believe that they desire to stay theres 
indefinitely; that they do not desire to return home and get in contag 
with their constituents. At any rate, the whole discussion down there 1 
recent weeks, in the judgment of the average man on the streets, is ti é 
some, needless, and in many instances insincere. 
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Seattle, Wash., Oct. 9, 1939. 
Mr. Daniel J. Tobin, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Dear Mr. Tobin: 


Permit me to express my great apprecia- 
tion of your splendid editorial in the current 
Brotherhood magazine in reply to Col. Lind- 
bergh’s radio address. This is one of the 
finest, clearest, and most convincing ap- 
praisements of the present international 
situation which I have seen, and I wish that 
every man and woman in the United States 
could be reached by it. 

May I urge you, therefore, most respect- 
fully, to secure radio time and broadcast this 
editorial nation-wide, as Col. Lindbergh’s 
address was broadcast? The unholy alliance 
of Hitler and Stalin has torn the mask off the 
pretended Nazi-Communist antagonism to 
each other and revealed them in their true 
light as the cloven-footed representatives of 
the “father of lies,” and bent on destroying 
religion and fundamental human rights 
throughout the world. 

It makes my blood boil to see a Christian, 
peace-loving people ground underfoot by this 
brutal aggregation of international gang- 
sters—and yet millions of Americans are 
indifferent to the hard fate of Poland, and 
anxious for the United States to smooth the 
path of the neo-pagan Nazis and the “mili- 
tant godless” Reds by refusing supplies to 
any nation which will take up arms against 
them. 

I believe a nation-wide broadcast of your 
fine editorial would do more to wake up and 
educate the American people on the real 
issues now at stake than any other measure 
I can think of, and I hope that you will con- 
sider this request from one of the “rank and 
file’ of the Teamsters’ Brotherhood very 
seriously. 

Sincerely yours, 
B. L. McCuLLouGH, 
Local 66, I. B. of T. C. S. & H. of A. 
(21 years a member) 


The above is only one of the many letters 
of a similar nature which we have received. 
Writers of such letters will please forgive 
us and understand that we cannot publish 
same because space will not permit.—ED. 
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(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


epPHE INDICTMENT of Thomas P. O’Brien, General Organizer, and three 
local representatives by a Federal grand jury in the District of Colum- 
bia has been given considerable publicity by the press of the nation. You 
would think from reading this thing that our members were guilty of 
destroying the business interests of the country. It is the first time any- 
thing of this kind has happened. The indictments charge conspiracy in 
restraint of trade. The cause of the trouble, as nearly as we can find 
out at this writing, is as follows: 

Ready-mixed concrete trucks were being driven by members of the 
Engineers’ Union in Washington, D. C. At a hearing held on or around 
December 22, 1937, in the offices of the local Building Trades Council in 
Chicago, Illinois, before Dr. Lapp, the Arbiter for the National Building 
Trades Department, and after both sides had presented their evidence 
to him, Dr. Lapp’s decision was as follows: That the hauling of ready- 
mixed concrete belonged to the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 
The Engineers refused to abide by the decision of the National Arbiter 
appointed and paid by the National Building Trades Department, with 
which the Teamsters and Engineer’ are both affiliated. On January 24, 
1938, in Miami, Florida, at & meeting of the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor the Executive Council unanimously made 
the following declaration: 


“That in order to prevent any future doubt as to the juris- 
diction of the trucks, vehicles or motor conveyances, hauling the 
materials, wet or dry, composing ready-made concrete, or ready- 
mixed concrete, it is hereby decided by the Executive Council 
that such hauling and unloading comes under the jurisdiction 
of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Sta- 
blemen and Helpers of America.” 


The Engineers in Washington and vicinity refused even to abide by 
this second decision and continued to place their members on ready-mixed 
concrete trucks. Throughout the country in nearly all places this work 
is done by our members. Because our organization was not one hundred 
per cent strong in the District of Columbia in past years we were unable 
to enforce the decisions of Dr. Lapp and the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor and of the Building Trades Department 
in Washington. Within the last year or two our organization has been 
building up in the District and when our contract expired about two 
months ago we included in our new contract submitted to the employers 
certain clauses embodying a betterment of wages and working conditions; 
also we stated that only members of our organization must be employed 
on ready-mixed concrete trucks, sometimes called barrel trucks. Many 
of the contractors had agreements with the Engineers’ Union and had 
engineers working on their trucks. One large contractor, about two weeks 
before the expiration of our agreement, placed about twelve such trucks 
in operation for the first time and put members of the Engineers’ Union 
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as drivers of the trucks. The wage scale of the Engineers for this class 
of work was considerably below the wage scale of the truck drivers. 
The hours and other conditions were also below the conditions requested 
and enjoyed by the members of our organization in operating those 
trucks in the vicinity of Washington, especially in Philadelphia. We did 
nothing on the situation until our contracts expired. As stated above, 
when our contract expired we proceeded to ask that our men be given 
this work, in accordance with the jurisdiction of our International Union, 
granted to us by every known agency and tribunal within the American 
Labor Movement. The Enginters continued to insist that their members 
be employed on these ready-mixed concrete trucks. That’s the cause of 
all the trouble. Our members in Washington, using their economic 
strength, refused to haul any material, or certain materials, to the con- 
tractors who did not sign our agreement guaranteeing that our members 
would be employed on all trucks hauling material, whether ready-mixed 
concrete or other material, to the jobs under construction. 


While the grand jury was hearing this case, we understand from our 
information department in Washington that certain labor representa- 
tives volunteered to testify before the Federal grand jury and demanded 
they be summoned. As you know, hearings before the Federal grand 
jury are private. We do not know what they testified, but immediately 
afterwards the indictments charging our General Organizer and three 
other local representatives with conspiracy in restraint of trade were 
issued. When the trial comes up, of course we may be able to find out 
what a certain labor representative, or representatives, had to say to the 
grand jury. We are not alarmed or frightened as to the procedure of 
the Anti-Trust Division of the Department of Justice of the Federal’ 
Government, because if our people are eventually found guilty in the first 
court we shall appeal to the higher courts and go as far as the law will 
permit us, and then if we are unsuccessful in the higher courts we shall 
proceed to further amend the Sherman Anti-Trust Law because of the 
danger confronting unions by such indictments. As a result of this indict- 
ment the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor issued 
ascathing denunciation of the Anti-Trust Division of the Department of 
Justice in its meeting on Sunday afternoon in Cincinnati, after the 
adjournment of the Federation convention. Neither the Federation nor 
this International Union is pleading for mercy for any racketeers that 
may be within any union. There may be a few individuals connected with 
local unions who may not be above suspicion, but there are many within 
the political parties and even within the judiciary who have been found 
guilty of wrongdoing. In fact, a greater number than can ever be expected 
to be found within the Labor Movement. What staggers the imagination 
of the masses of the workers is that the great big, gigantic, monstrous 
corporations go free from prosecution and persecution because they are 
able to hire expensive lawyers and adopt other defensive means, while a 
few local officers or members of labor unions are being persecuted and 
prosecuted because they try to enforce jurisdictional decisions which will 
guard their economic strength. 


Brother O’Brien and our local representatives are out on bond and 
the case is set for hearing soon. 
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Address of General President Tobin in the Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor on the Brewery Question 


. CHAIRMAN AND FELLOW DELEGATES: I listened to a statement yes- 

terday made by the President of the Federation, endeavoring to get 
the attention of the convention for Delegate Weaver. President Green 
said, “This is a great democratic institution, an open forum, where free- 
dom of expression is not questioned and where men need have no fear 
of saying that which is in their minds.” President Green should have 
stated, “This was a great democratic institution where men need have no 
fear in the days past of expressing their thouglits and their minds.” 

We have been cautioned by our attorneys to be careful of what we 
are to say in this convention, so that we have reached the stage in the 
life of this Federation where men are not free to express themselves, lest 
they incriminate themselves as a result of misinterpretation placed on their 
statements. 

The records of this convention for the past thirty years in the case 
that has just ended in Washington have been scrutinized so carefully and 
so thoroughly by the Brewery Workers that every expression of ours 
and of the President of the Federation in the prosecution of the Federa- 
tion has been used against us and misinterpreted in many instances by 
the parties who are here now in objection to the report of the Executive 
Council and to the report of the committee. 

Yesterday the chairman of this committee, or the acting chairman— 
Harry Bates was chairman and somebody advised him, in view of the 
properties of the Bricklayers in Washington, that perhaps he had better 
let somebody else act as chairman—and Bill Hutcheson, not being a resi- 
dent of Washington, acted as chairman, and he notified both parties to 
appear before the Committee on Executive Council’s Report. We spent 
two hours and a half in there yesterday. Each man was entitled to say 
what he desired. There was no record kept of the meeting, so if there 
are any false statements made about what transpired it is one man’s 
statement against another. 

There is, however, a record kept of these conventions, which makes 
it a little more necessary to be careful. Joe Padway, attorney for the 
Federation, received a telegram today, and I will read you the first para- 
graph in the telegram. Now that committee session gave us over two 
hours and a half, yes, three hours, and every man said what he wanted 
to say. There were three or four speakers on each side. I have been chair- 
man of committees myself in this Federation and have listened to argu- 
ments, and I know how tiresome it is for ten or eleven men who are busy 
heads of their international unions to listen to endless argument, and one 
member repeating over and over again what the other fellow said. 

What transpires within a committee is usually considered by honor- 
able labor men as sacred. There is nothing binding, no man is sworn, we 
are not put on oath, but it has been an unwritten law in this Federation 
that the outside world would not be informed about what transpires within 
a committee. 

Padway received this telegram from Mr. Reyburn, who is an asso- 
ciate lawyer in this case, who belongs to the firm of Ogburn & Reyburn. 
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He is not one of Padway’s partners: Quote, “O’Donoghue’—this is the 
attorney for the brewery workers—‘“telephoned me to say that Obergfell 
advised him that he was refused a hearing by committee on suspension 
resolution this morning, and further that Tobin before same committee 
stated that his counsel in Washington over long distance just advised him 
that a suspension of charter would not be a violation of injunction.” End 
quote. 


I claim that this is a wilful and deliberate lie as far as I am concerned. 


. Ididstate that we had the opinion and expression of a number of lawyers— 


and I didn’t say in Washington—based on the expressions of the Judge, 
that he could not prevent the Federation from acting, that he could only 
go as far as to say that the Federation was wrong when it gave jurisdic- 
tion of truck drivers employed in breweries to the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters. 

The committee now submitted their report to this convention, will 
answer for themselves whether or not they deprived Obergfell or his 
associates from stating their case before the committee. I merely mention 
this to show you that there is nothing sacred, there is no confidence that 
is respected by these people who are in opposition. They have willfully 
and deliberately misconstrued and confused the Judge, in my opinion, as 
to statements that I have made in other conventions, in the trial in Wash- 
ington, and in several other cases in other districts. 

This same case, we might as well explain, was tried before Justice 
Bailey—exactly the same case. Justice Bailey has a reputation as being a 
very able lawyer. His decisions have been very seldom, if at all, reversed. 
He is a long-time justice with an enviable reputation amongst the Federal 
judiciary, and about two years ago, after a hearing of the evidence, he 
decided without any hesitation—and his decision is a matter of record— 
that this Federation was absolutely and entirely within its rights in 
acting as it did in awarding jurisdiction to the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters over truck drivers. He went further and said, if I remember 
rightly—and I may not be able to use the exact language—that this Fed- 
eration had a right to discipline, to add to or take away from charters 
issued by this Federation, as it had done for fifty years. 

Later the brewery workers, through their lawyers, said they had some 
new evidence, and they were successful, as a result of stating they had 
new and important evidence that would change the whole case, and under 
legal procedure they were granted a new trial. 

Unfortunately, Justice Bailey could not take care of this case, as he 
was tied up in something else, and it was referred to Justice Goldsborough, 
who was a new man appointed within the last year to the Federal bench 
in the District of Columbia—just this year, somebody tells me. I under- 
stand he is a native of Maryland, comes from a small town, never amounted 
to much as a lawyer, it is said, and according to the rumors down there. 
How he was appointed and how he passed through the scrutiny of the 
Committee on Judiciary of the Senate is something I cannot understand. 
Perhaps he has qualifications that he did not display in this last case. 
There are several very, very peculiar rumors down there in Washington 
about the appointment and about the individual. Of course, I don’t know 
whether they are based on facts. Some rumors are that he was an inmate 
of a nervous sanitarium. I can’t say that is true, but I heard it. All these 
things may be just rumors, but he acted in this case from such a preju- 
diced standpoint, in my opinion, from the very beginning, almost declar- 
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ing his decision before he had heard the evidence, that no one can help 
thinking at least the whole proceeding was out of the ordinary. 

For instance, Matt Woll was asked by President Green to go down 
and offer testimony. President Green could not be there. He asked Matt 
Woll to represent the American Federation of Labor, and the judge 
refused to hear him, didn’t want to hear any representative of the A. F 
of L., although the A. F. of L. was deeply involved. 

In my own case, I wanted and was willing to answer and testify. 
I had nothing to lose, everything to gain. I wanted to testify as an Execu- 
tive Council member of this Federation and as President of our Interna- 
tional Union. I realize that this is one of the most far-reaching cases that 
has confronted this Federation for many years. I was in Europe, in 
Geneva, at the suggestion of the government. I had been requested more 
than once to go. One of the subjects was of great importance to our 
International Union, which was to be dealt with in Geneva. It was a 
subject dealing with road transport work.° 

While I was there I received a message that I had to return as soon 
as possible, that the case was called for August 2nd, and I came back and 
was ready to testify on August 2nd. When I got back, the judge decided 
to postpone the case until October 9. They set the case in the middle of 
this convention. I spoke to Attorneys Padway and Ogburn and advised 
them it was utterly impossible for me to leave this convention. There 
were a number of our people in here with all kinds of grievances. They 
came here to see me, from all parts of the country, perhaps fifty of our 
representatives here who are not delegates; perhaps thirty-five or forty 
more who are delegates from central bodies and state branches. I didn’t 
think there would be any hesitancy on the part of the court to grant me 
one week. I said I would be in Washington on the 16th, which was next 
Monday, and, lo and behold, the Brewery Workers, through their attorneys, 
opposed giving the head of an International Union, tied up in his work 
in this convention, with at least forty strikes on our hands at the present 
time—they objected and protested, they would not grant me one week’s 
stay so that I could be present and defend our International Union before 
the court. 

I don’t know whether it was agreed to by the attorneys for the 
Brewery Workers, but the judge said, “I will set the case forward earlier” 
and the case was on a week ago last Monday, October 2nd, the morning of 
the opening of this convention. 

There was a meeting of the Building Trades all during the week 
preceding the opening of this convention. There were meetings of the 
Board of the Building Trades, of which I am a member, and important 
matters were discussed. President Green called a meeting of the Execu- 
tive Council and said it was imperative that some of us that were here be 
present at the meeting on Sunday afternoon, October 1st. We remained 
in session in this hotel until close to 7:00 o’clock Sunday night, and I had 
to be in Washington, on the insistence of the Brewery Workers, next morn- 
ing—leave this convention. Well, I could not go; it was impossible. 
I thought that my work here was as necessary and more necessary than 
being in Washington, but I am trying to picture to you the contemptible 
unfairness of a sister International Union that would not grant me one 
week’s stay in order to attend to the work of our International Union in 
this convention. 

When the case was opened on Monday, October 2nd—oh, yes, Brother 
Obergfell was here attending the Label Trades, a great labor leader, a 
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member of the Label Trades Executive Board, and he stayed and did his 
work here and left this city, this hotel, after shaking the hands of national 
labor leaders that had risked their lives for their unions, and went to 
Washington, appeared to testify, if necessary, to use every influence he 
had against this Federation and against our International Union, at the 
same time that we were opening our convention here in the city of Cin- 
cinnati, and sending forth a message of courage and solidarity to the 
toilers of America. 

Well, gentlemen, if you call that trade unionism, it is not the kind 
that I was taught and that I was brought up to fight for. First we get the 
private conversations in our committee transmitted to Washington, with 
a lying statement made that they were denied the right to present their 
evidence. Then we get a misinterpretation of my statement. Then, no 
doubt, before I rise tomorrow morning, Judge Goldsborough will have their 
version of what I am saying now, and perhaps an order of contempt will 
be issued against me for my statements. 

But we must, when we assume the office of leadership of our organi- 
zation, be willing to pay the price of either unjust persecution by the 
courts or by the employers, but it is difficult to stand the unjust persecu- 
tion of your own fellow associates in this convention. 

Now I will read to you the action of this Executive Council, just for 
the record. All these records and statements will again be in court. This 
is the 1933 proceedings, on page 115 of the Executive Council’s Report to 
the convention. It reads: 


“In view of the fact that by action and decision of previous 
conventions of the American Federation of Labor the Interna- 
tional Union of Operating Engineers was granted jurisdiction 
over engineers employed in breweries, it is the opinion of the 
Executive Council that jurisdiction over engineers employed in 
breweries is vested in the International Union of Operating Engi- 
neers and so decides.” 


Then it goes on and says the same thing about the firemen, and in 
the next paragraph it says: 


“In the case of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America vs. the 
International Union of the United Brewery, Flour, Cereal and 
Soft Drink Workers of America, the Executive Council is of 
the opinion and decides that the teamsters and chauffeurs in 
the brewery industry properly belong to and come under the 
jurisdiction of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters and 
Chauffeurs.” 


The usual all-day discussion took place when the Committee on Ad- 
justment brought in its report and the usual arguments, most of which 
you have heard here today, were presented to the convention on the report 
of the committee, which was plain and short and direct, that “We, your 
committee, concur in and approve the report of the Executive Council.” 

After hours of discussion on the report of the Adjustment Committee 
a vote was taken as to whether or not the report of the committee, which 
sustained the Executive Council, which awarded engineers, firemen and 
oilers to the Firemen and Oilers, and teamsters and truck drivers to the 
Teamsters, should be adopted, and the vote on a roll call was approximately 
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14,000 for and 5,859 against—about two and a half to one in favor of the 
decision of the Executive Council as recommended by the Committee on 
Adjustment. 

Now I want to call this to your attention. That was in 1933, and out 
of the 5,800 votes that they got, they got every one of the unions that 
are now C. I. O., but were then seated in this convention. The Miners at 
that time had 3,000 votes and the Ladies’ Garment Workers had about 
1,500 votes. There are 4,500 votes in those two unions that they got out 
of their 5,800. Every one of the unions that left us, the C. I. O. unions, 
voted for them and they got 5,800 and some odd votes in 1933, on the 
same question that we are now discussing. And if the C. I. O. unions 
were here today, because they believe in absolute jurisdiction over the 
entire industry, every one of them would vote today against our Executive 
Council’s report. 

Now, really, the defense of this report devolves upon the Executive 
Council or its chief officers. If this committee’s report is not sustained, 
then your Executive Council is not sustained, and all the work that you 
have done for years is destroyed. Let me say to you as one member, one 
delegate, I understand something about the workings of this convention. 
If this Federation hasn’t got the right to regulate its own affairs, if it 
hasn’t got the right to add to or take from or discipline international 
unions, then you might as well dissolve this Federation, it isn’t much 
good he itself or to anybody else. That is the question at issue, and noth- 
ing else. 

Why, in my time in the convention I have seen substantial interna- 
tional unions with a membership as large as the Brewery Workers ordered 
to amalgamate or get in as a whole into another international union, and 
they were given thirty, sixty or ninety days, and they were told, if you 
don’t get in your charter is revoked. They got in and they bettered them- 
selves by getting in and obeying the decisions of this convention. 

I remember well the fights over the question of the Woodworkers, 
the Amalgamation with the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America. I remember those arguments and I remember how old Dennis 
Mulcahy, President of the Woodworkers, walked up and down the floors 
of our conventions and stated that the Woodworkers would never become 
part of the Carpenters, and if they did they would lose everything they 
had gained. But the convention acted on it. The Woodworkers were at 
one time one of the substantial international unions chartered and affil- 
iated with this Federation, led by men like Tom Kidd of Chicago, and other 
such great leaders. 

But the convention acted and they did not quibble, and the thing that 
made the convention successful in the years past was that it knew where 
it was going and it went there without any sidestepping and without any 
hesitancy. 

There was the case of the Steamfitters and the Plumbers. In the city 
of St. Louis at our convention in 1910 we had the most bitter fight that 
ever happened in this Federation. 

It was the fight of the Steamfitters against going into the Plumbers. 
But the convention acted. And so on down the line, I could name them 
all, and because the convention acted and put into effect its decisions both 
the Steamfitters and the Woodworkers will testify today as to the progress 
they made. There is an old steamfitter sitting here in the hall, Charley 
Rau, of Chicago, who was leading in the fight, and today his testimony 
would be that it was the greatest and best thing that ever happened to 
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their trades. And so it is all down through the history of this Federation. 

For years and years we have been struggling along with this present 
question. It is a standing joke of the Labor Movement of America. “I 
suppose they will have the same entertainment again each year, of the 
Brewery Workers rebelling and refusing to abide by the decision.” 

Take any one of your International Unions—where are you going to 
fit if you allow a local union or a district organization or a number of 
local unions to stand out in defiance of the decisions of your conventions 
and of your Executive Board? Why, you would have no International 
Unions, and it is because you have enforced discipline in accordance with 
the law that you have maintained and preserved the solidity and the use- 
fulness of your International Unions. 

We, the teamsters, had many disputes in this Federation, many very 
bitter arguments because of the nature of our work. We touch every 
craft. For instance, in the Empire State Building in New York every 
ounce of material that went into the erection of that great structure, the 
largest building in the United States, was hauled by our members. We 
did not have any dispute with any of the trades. Every pound of paper 
that goes into every newspaper shop is hauled by our men and the finshed 
product is distributed by our men, and we have no argument with any 
of the twelve or thirteen trades in the printing industry. 

Many years ago we had a dispute with the Bakers. We settled that 
dispute, the Bakers abided by the decision of the convention—I think it 
was the Philadelphia convention in 1910. Since that time the Bakers and 
ourselves have had very little trouble, and the membership of the Bakers’ 
Union in this convention is three times as large as it was in the Phila- 
delphia convention and the decision that was given at that time was that 
the bakery drivers came under the jurisdiction of the Teamsters. 

And so it goes. We had a dispute with the street car men. It was settled 
and there was no more trouble between us. 

We have had a dispute with the Machinists. Boys, you know what 
it is to have a dispute with the Machinists. They know their rights and 
they will fight until the last word is spoken. We entered into an agree- 
ment with the Machinists over garage mechanics, and we have not had a 
misunderstanding in several years. 

And so on down the line I could name many others. We have one or 
two misunderstandings with International Unions, at present, which are 
mainly due to the evolution or revolution in industry. Those will be settled 
in time, and I have no hesitancy in predicting that these organizations 
are not going into the courts to settle them, thereby exposing by every 
method known to briefless barristers, briefless until they get a case of 
this kind, all the inner workings of our Federation. 

This one outstanding case was the Brewery Workers. They testified 
down there in the court that I first refused to come out and testify. 
Gentlemen, you have my statement. They also testified and the judge 
referred to their statements that I deliberately and willfully misstated 
facts in our conventions, otherwise the conventions would never have 
decided to grant the jurisdiction it did—another false statement. 

This case would perhaps not be so serious to us as far as the few 
members involved are concerned. That does not amount to a whole lot, 
when you consider that in the month of July, Secretary Morrison’s books 
will show that we paid per capita tax on 430,000 members that month, 
also same for August. We don’t have that membership the year around. 
I think the average is about 350,000 for twelve months, and we don’t pay 
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tax on members unless they pay dues to us. Our books are open for 
inspection of the A. F. of L. any time. 

It is not a question of membership. It is a question of the principles 
involved. Down in New York City we have wharves, steamship lines, 
railroad stations and all other kinds of delivery stations. Go down there 
any time and look at the freight houses or the steamship wharves, and you 
will see a row of truck drivers driving big, heavy trucks, loading or unload- 
ing, and in among the truck drivers you will find one or two men who are 
not members of our union. They are union men, but they are not union 
truck drivers, members of our International. They are Brewery Workers. 

Out of 51,000 members in Greater New York and vicinity, members 
of our International Union, just the brewery truck drivers are outside. 

Do you think we can stand for three or four kinds of union men 
driving trucks? Of course we can’t. You can’t stand for three or four 
kinds of unions in your pressroom, nor in your carpenter shop, nor in 
your bricklayers’ unions. You can’t do that. The identity and the safety 
of your craft is protected only by full organization of the men engaged in 
that employment. 

A great deal of stress has been placed upon the fact that I signed an 
agreement in 1915. I think I ought to refer to that for the benefit of the 
court, which will have a transcript of what I say. We did sign some kind 
of an agreement. I had forgotten all about it because it is a long way to 
go back, about 25 years. I had forgotten about that, but under our laws 
no officer of our International Union could sign any kind of a contract 
that extends beyond the term of his elected office. If I did sign that kind 
of a contract it was not repeated or renewed, and all kinds of agreements 
are subject to recall. 

The agreement we have with the Machinists we can recall any time 
our Board sees fit. 

In the meantime you were relieved of this brewery question for a few 
years. Doyou know why? Because you remember we had something called 
the Eighteenth Amendment that made it illegal to manufacture beer in 
this country, and the Eighteenth Amendment entirely wiped out the legal 
manufacture of beer in this country and practically abolished the Brewery 
Workers’ Union. It was as Delegate Gillespie told you, that we let them 
have some ice drivers as members of their union in order not to break up 
their union altogether, and they came into the Council in 1921 or 1922, 
and I was a member of the Council at the time—I was treasurer of the 
Federation, that was when we had a treasurer and a secretary, and I 
remember of them pleading with us to save their organization by granting 
them jurisdiction over flour mill and cereal workers. In order to help them 
I voted with the other members of the Executive Council to grant them 
this extended jurisdiction. They made a statement or a promise that it 
would be possible to organize all the flour mills and the other cereal plants, 
and after five years they were unsuccessful in organizing any of them, so 
much so that they said the extended jurisdiction wasn’t really any good 
to them. I don’t know whether they surrendered that jurisdiction, but the 
Federation has sent out its organizers and the Federation has organized 
a great number of those workers. The Brewery Workers told us they could 
not organize them after we gave them to them. Every man on the Council, 
including myself, wanted to help them. 

So that there were no beer drivers during the years of -prohibition. 
We had forgotten all about them. Their organization was practically on 
the rocks. They paid some per capita tax. I can’t say that they paid on 
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their actual membership. I wouldn’t say that they didn’t, but the stories 
they told before the Executive Council I remember well were pitiful. 

Now that is the reason you heard nothing about this dispute for many 
years, because there were no brewery workers. They had a few men 
working in soft drink establishments. Everybody knows that the near 
beer proposition was a failure. Anheuser-Busch lost millions in trying to 
put over Bevo. They could not do it—and by the way, as long as that 
comes to my mind, we voted against St. Louis today against our wishes 
because of this fact, that we have an unlimited, far-reaching injunction 
against our organization and our International Officers in the city of 
St. Louis, which is one of the most sweeping injunctions there is, obtained 
by the Anheuser-Busch Brewery against us, in connection with the Brew- 
ery Workers’ Union and their officials. We can’t go to St. Louis very 
well, because if I ask a truck driver of a Brewery in St. Louis to join our 
union I could be sentenced perhaps to life imprisonment. I want you, 
Mrs. Ryder, to understand our reasons. We have splendid local unions in 
St. Louis, but those are our reasons for voting against St. Louis for next 
convention. 

Still we find that this Anheuser-Busch Brewery has sent letters to 
Congressmen and Senators telling them about the awful things going on in 
this Federation of Labor and asking for God’s sake that Congress give 
them some relief, because there is some jurisdictional dispute there be- 
tween the Carpenters and Machinists—an institution joined by the Brew- 
ery Workers, that enjoined our International Union from endeavoring to 
put into effect the decisions of this convention. 

Joe Obergfell and I worked together in the campaign of 1932 in trying 
to get rid of the Eighteenth Amendment, because we felt the Federation 
was right when it said that it destroyed the freedom of men and women, 
and as a result of the financial crash in the early part of 1933 the Eight- 
teenth Amendment was practically abolished. The country was in such a 
condition it took a very short time to have another amendment adopted 
that abolished the Eighteenth Amendment. 

Just after Prohibition was over I asked Joe Obergfell to come over 
to Indianapolis and see what we could do about organizing the brewery 
industry, which was trying to refinance itself and come back to life. Nearly 
all the old breweries had gone out of business. The few of them that 
remained were antiquated. Any one of you who disputes this can look into 
what happened in Cincinnati. In St. Louis they were practically shut down 
two-thirds of the time. 

New innovations came into the brewing of beer, and I asked Joe 
Obergfell to come over, or I would go to Cincinnati. He did come over 
and I said, “Now, Joe, after years and years the brewery business is com- 
ing back to life again. We might as well have a plain, distinct under- 
standing that we will work together, to the end that we will organize the 
industry.” And he said, “No, Dan, that’s not going to go. We want the 
same jurisdiction we always had.” I said, “That’s unfair, that’s impos- 
sible. Truck drivers belong to us.” You remember when the Eighteenth 
Amendment was adopted horses were prevalent everywhere, but twelve 
or fourteen years afterwards motor trucks had taken the place of the 
horses, and there were no more horse-drawn vehicles, there were none of 
the men who drove horse-drawn vehicles fifteen years before that were 
capable of driving modern motor trucks. 

So that the men involved in the driving of the modern motor trucks 
were never engaged, in ninety-nine per cent of the cases, in driving horse- 
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drawn vehicles of the old breweries. That is where the dispute started. 

I want to call your attention to another matter. The brewery workers 
contend it will destroy the efficiency of their organization. In the city of 
Chicago there are about fifteen or sixteen hundred drivers of brewery 
trucks that are members of our organization, and the conditions of that 
organization, the conditions of the inside workers of members of Brewery 
Workers’ Union were never better than they are today, and they work 
hand in hand together, no trouble whatever. The same is true in Cleveland 
and the same is true in innumerable other places. The only difference is 
we both are stronger than before, and better able to maintain conditions, 
and I have pledged to Obergfell—whether he has stated it to his member- 
ship or not I don’t know—that wherever he had a signed agreement for 
inside workers in Breweries, wherever he had trouble in any way, shape 
or manner with his inside workers, the drivers who are members of our 
organization would not work. I have gone further. I have said not only 
will we tie up the drivers who are working for the brewers, but any of 
the materials that are hauled in there by the members of our union, mate- 
rials and other supplies will not be delivered—just to prove to him that 
the solidity and economic strength of his union would not be weakened 
but strengthened by the backing of our large, militant organization and 
we kept our word. Let me call another thing to your attention. You know 
over in England and in Switzerland last year I met a number of inter- 
national world characters, both in labor, government and industry, and 
they were almost unanimously of the opinion that the Allies, when they 
won the war, blundered because they did not drive the Germans back 
beyond the borders of their own country and make them suffer as they 
had made the French and Belgians and the others suffer. They now see 
the blunder they made, and then they allowed the Germans to rebuild 
their armies and dictate the present policy that is going on. 

I think the blunder we have made in our conventions is that because 
in the first instance when this decision was rendered you did not enforce 
your decision. 

To use the language of the street, you have been soft-pedalling the 
whole thing for a number of years since 1933. Now the report of the 
committee says wait and call another conference. That is all right, but I 
am telling you now, judging from the past, there is not much hope of a 
settlement. We can’t possibly surrender the truck drivers, the only thing 
we have got. We don’t want and will never ask and will never hold a 
man that belongs to another organization. 

Now let me call another thing to your attention. It is not a question 
of membership. The great wine industry of this country, a business 
manufacturing intoxicating liquor, has not been organized. 

We have the drivers every place, especially in the wine area plants 
all through California, and not an inside worker was organized, unless 
Bridges has organized them lately. 

Years ago we asked the Brewery Workers why they did not organize 
these inside winery workers instead of fighting over a few members 
involved that were driving trucks. They did not want them. 

The distilleries of this country that manufacture intoxicating liquors 
are unorganized, and the Br ‘ewery Workers refused to organize them. The 
Federation is now organizing them into pretty strong unions. We, the 
Teamsters, have the whiskey drivers organized almost everywhere in the 
country where whiskey is manufactured, and stored in the customs houses, 
and the warehouses. But the inside workers would not be admitted into 
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the Brewery Workers. Let me show you the inconsistency of this organi- 
zation. They go out and they organize the Coca-Cola workers, soft drink 
workers, and we have the drivers wherever we are strong enough to take 
them. In isolated plants the Brewery Workers don’t draw the line of 
demarcation, purely industrial, they have the engineers, the firemen, the 
machinists, and everyone else. They never say, as you say and I say, 
“You don’t come under our jurisdiction.” They don’t say as you say as 
trade union leaders, respecting the rights of somebody else. They have 
organized these Coca-Cola workers and they have pretty good conditions. 
We have the drivers. Now, if they are manufacturing beer and they take 
in soft drink workers, wouldn’t common sense and reason tell you, and 
the Federation has never stopped them, and that they could take in the 
manufacturers of these other intoxicating liquors? I don’t know how 
many thousand workers are engaged in the inside of the wineries, but 
there must be an enormous number of them. They tell me that we are 
now making wine in this country and sending it to France, and it is coming 
back here again marked as French wine. I don’t know whether that is 
true or not. But down in the Sandusky district here in Ohio, and all through 
the California wine and grape belt thousands of these workers are em- 
ployed making wine. Do you think the Brewery Workers would take them 
in? No, because wine is a competitive drink to beer and the master 
ee don’t want those engaged in competitive drinks with beer or- 
ganized. 

The whiskey manufacturers of the Peoria district, I don’t know how 
many there are and all through Kentucky were unorganized, refused by 
the Brewery Workers, and still they are arguing in here about ten or 
twelve thousand men who are driving trucks that never go inside the 
brewery. Our men back up to the platform. We don’t make beer; we 
don’t allow our members inside of a brewery. We back up for a load, just 
as we back up for a load of coal or a load of lumber or a load of iron 
pipe, we haul it to wherever it is to be delivered. That’s all we want— 
the fellow who is hauling material every day in the week. We don’t want 
anybody inside of the brewery. 

It is not a question of membership, it is a question of being able to 
prove that you can’t discipline this organization, that with all of the 
strength in your power, with your 4,000,000 members and your decisions 
in convention after convention, it means nothing to them. That’s the 
answer. They care nothing for your decisions. Haven’t they got the 
courts. 

Are we going to tolerate this condition? If you do you are going to 
wreck this Federation. Why, the other day here—and I voted with you— 
you suspended the charter of one of the oldest International Unions. What 
for? An organization of 82,000 members, and it is rumored that one of 
its original founders, in conjunction with the carpenters, McGuire, wrote 
the first constitution of the American Federation of Labor. 

You suspended the charter of 82,000 members. Why? Remember I 
said I voted with you—because they refused to obey an act, a motion of 
this convention dealing with an assessment. And this organization, now 
under discussion, the Brewery Workers, for six years has openly and 
defiantly told you that they won’t obey the acts and decisions of your 
convention, with their 42,000 members—just half the membership of the 
I, T. U. Is there any consistency in such action? Why this hesitancy? 
Is it a question of membership. It can’t be that on your part, because 
our International Union has paid you in its increased per capita tax 
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within the last year on an additional 50,000 members, more than the total 
membership of the Brewery Workers, which is 42,000. It can’t be on 
account of the membership. There must be some other reasons for it. It 
don’t know what they are. 

In the whole history of this Federation you can put all the crimes 
that have been committed against it and multiply them by all the organi- 
zations, and none of them has been equal to the crime perpetrated against 
this organization by the Brewery Workers, who have endeavored to 
strangle you by asking the courts to rule that you have no right to make 
decisions in this convention to regulate the affairs of your own organiza- 
tion. All of them put together wouldn’t equal it. 

I just asked Secretary Morrison about the decision in the Buck Stove 
& Range Company case. It was mooted, as we call it, mooted by the 
United States Supreme Court. Gompers, Mitchell and Morrison were 
sentenced to prison for violation of an injunction in 1908 or 1909—I think 
it was 1908. They appealed the case, and after a year or two the case 
was mooted. The Supreme Court of the United States did not have 
courage enough to go through, that was my interpretation then and it is 
now—they just mooted the case, when settlement, a victory, had been 
reached with the Buck Stove & Range Company of St. Louis. 

I remember Gompers making this statement in a meeting in Indian- 
apolis: “No more cruel and unjust persecution of the workers prevails 
than persecution by injunction. There is grave danger of our labor move- 
ment being wrecked by injunctions unless organized labor rises in all its 
might and gives every ounce of energy with which they are possessed to 
overcome this monster, the injunction. Unjust employers and prejudiced 
judges are using all their power to destroy the labor movement by the 
writ of injunction. As for me,” Gompers said, “I will rot in prison rather 
than submit to strangling the Federation of Labor by injunction.” 

They were sentenced to imprisonment. There is only one of those 
three who is alive. But lo and behold, gentlemen, that was thirty years 
ago, when we were fighting for the right to belong to unions. Lo and 
behold, gentlemen, we defeated the employers and rendered their injunc- 
tions useless in most instances. But today we are confronted not by Van 
Cleve, of St. Louis, or D. M. Parry, of Indianapolis, Presidents of the 
National Manufacturers’ Association, not by the Buck Stove & Range 
Company, but by the United Brewery Workers’ Union, who have strangled 
us in the Federal Courts in Washington, strangled this Federation and 
this International Union I represent. Deny those statements if you can. 
Facts speak for themselves. 

It is almost compulsory on our unions to become affiliated with state 
bodies and central branches. There are many representatives of central 
bodies and state branches here, and they know what I say is based on 
facts. We pay every assessment. We insist on affiliation. We help in every 
way possible to maintain those central bodies and state branches. In 
about twenty-one of the largest cities of the country and perhaps in some 
of the State Federations our members are officers. Several of them are 
here representing central bodies. We have found in certain districts in the 
West that the statements made in what they believed were their free 
rights in central bodies have been used in court against them. In the city 
of Portland, Oregon, where they passed that contemptible anti-labor law, 
word after word as used by our delegates in meetings was used in the 
persecution of our men. A lawyer named Kaste was an attorney for the 
Brewery Workers and was a deputy sheriff. One of the most cruel and 
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brutal regimes against Labor we have ever experienced obtains in the 
State of Oregon, and especially in Portland. 

I have no doubt but that in due time every word that is uttered here 
will be produced in court and perhaps used against us. Every copy of 
the proceedings of the convention of the Federation, since 1905 or 1906 
has been gone over in Washington and in other places by Brewery 
Workers and their lawyers, sometimes misinterpreted in order to prose- 
cute us. 

To show you the uncertainty of the judiciary and how difficult it is 
for us laymen to understand it, we had a case of an injunction applied 
for in San Francisco, and it came before Judge Roche, whose training and 
environment was among the workers. Judge Roche wrote an opinion and 
it has been quoted, stating without hesitation that this Federation had a 
perfect right to regulate its own affairs, and he sustained the Federation. 
This Judge, Michael Roche, was once a member of the Molders’ Union. 

Down in the southern part of California, where we have the Asso- 
ciated Farmers, the Harry Chandlers and the Los Angeles Times and all 
the conceivable enemies of Labor, Federal Judge James rendered a decision 
distinctly opposite that rendered by Judge Roche. They were both judges 
for the same government. They both had the same judicial power. The 
cases were almost similar, and one judge disagreed with the other. It was 
not the same case, but almost similar. We appealed the decision of Judge 
James to the Court of Appeals, which has jurisdiction over Washington, 
Oregon and California, and the other day the Court of Appeals decided 
Judge James was wrong. But they qualified their decision in the fact 
that they said, “This case should go to the Labor Board.” 

In Detroit, Michigan, there were 800 men who, of their own free 
will, brewery drivers and helpers, came over to our organization. We did 
not solicit them. They were drivers and helpers who were initiated and 
who were members of our organization. The Brewery Workers came in 
and, working with certain other labor officers, manipulated a plan where 
they got the brewery owners to apply for an injunction, and they joined 
in the opinion that it was a violation of their agreement. They got the 
injunction. There was no compulsion at all with these 800 members. 
They came to our office and implored us to give them a charter. They 
said, “The only thing that we, as drivers, can do if we lose our jobs as 
brewery drivers, is to go on a merchandise truck, or something of that 
kind, and we want to be in your organization.” They go down and get an 
injunction against those men belonging to our organization. The em- 
ployers started to back these up and did back them up and would not let 
our men go back to work. 

Those 800 men applied to me and asked me if I would not let the 
matter go to the Labor Board. We could have won out a hundred to one, 
but in order to maintain what I believed to be the just position of this 
Federation, I protested to the Labor Board over the demands of these 
brewery drivers, that it did not come within their province to try to 
adjust a jurisdictional dispute within a Federation organization. Well, 
we lost, or nearly lost that Union. There are two or three injunctions 
pending up there now. The Brewery Workers have had their attorney 
from Detroit in here watching your proceedings. He, it is reported, has 
been collaborating with a lot of others here. 

Our people say that they will not stay in the central bodies or state 
branches. They say, “We are losing our freedom, we are in danger,” as 
has been demonstrated in Portland. We ourselves are rendering ourselves 
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liable here by our expressions in this free forum, this great democratic 
institution that used to be, we are liable to have a suit against us for 
damages involving our funds, and we can’t go on in this manner, much as 
we would like to. That is our position. We can’t go on. 

There are International Union men here who are not frightened by 
some expressions of the court. There are other International Union men 
who are not so sure. They know the extremes to which these Brewery 
Workers will go. You cannot keep us in this Federation up and down the 
country, and I am not saying this in a boasting manner, because it is a 
duty that we owe the Labor Movement, but every man who knows the 
situation on the western coast knows that the Teamsters saved the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor on the western coast. I want no thanks for it, 
I want no payment for it. We stopped Bridges, when everything else 
was gone, and that is the testimony of men who are not members of our 
union. Bridges has said if the Teamsters were with him he would let 
them write their own ticket, no matter what it is, and he would clean the 
western coast across the Rocky Mountains, except in one or two instances 
of technical trades, free of the American Federation of Labor. 

Now don’t let us have to fight Bridges on the outside and all of the 
innumerable employers that are trying to strangle you and me, with all 
the adverse, antagonistic political leaders who are trying to strangle us in 
the legislative halls of the nation and in the legislative halls in Washing- 
ton, with everybody trying to take a crack at the American Labor Move- 
ment today, don’t ask us to remain still in association with an International 
Union here that is trying to strangle and hamstring us, render us powerless 
by a court injunction and by legal decisions. 

Dave Beck and several of our officers have had suits brought against 
them running into millions of dollars for things they said in meetings such 
as this—and not so important. We can’t go on. I say to you in all honesty, 
and as free from malice as I possibly can be under these circumstances 
that in all my experience in this or any other country in which I am 
acquainted with the affairs of the movement—and I try to keep myself 
informed—there has never been an instance of such cruel betrayal of the 
Labor Movement as there has been in this instance. If I didn’t like the 
decisions of the Federation or the Brewery Workers, if I didn’t like it after 
four or five years and after the convention by an enormous majority each 
time so decided I wouldn’t stay in the Federation, but I wouldn’t go out 
and try to strangle the Federation and do something that the Employers’ 
Association could not have done. I would have left the Federation. That 
would have been the decent thing to do. 

But they haven’t done that. They want to stay in here and further 
strangle us. Well, we have large interests involved, financial and economic, 
and we can’t run the dangers any longer of being strangled for our state- 
ments in these open, public, democratic forums such as this Federation. 

The C. I. O., if I remember rightly—I may be wrong, but I have 
listened to the whole argument and what I say is not in any way endeavor- 
ing to minimize their actions against this Federation—they never should 
have left this Federation. They should be back in this Federation. But not 
one of those organizations, when you suspended their charters, when you 
revoked their charters, ever took this Federation into court. 

We can’t let the United Mine Workers of America put coa! trucks 
down in Pennsylvania and run them into New York. We had to stop them. 
Up in the State of Washington, the coal operators, with their coal miner 
members, started to haul coal from the mines away up in the state down 
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into the city of Seattle, and we had to stop that. There are none of those 
trucks running now. But, if we are compelled to fight outside organizations 
for the right of jurisdiction over truck drivers, in the membership of the 
Cc. I. O., surely you can’t expect us to close our eves to the decisions 
granted by this Federation and ask the same right of the affiliated national 
and international unions here, including the Brewery Workers, to respect 
our jurisdiction. 

That is the question involved. Summing up the whole situation, the 
question is, shall this Executive Council be sustained in its decision, which, 
in substance, is that after six years of the Brewery Workers having refused 
to obey decisions of one, two or three conventions, then they have gone 
further and persecuted this Federation by taking it into court. 

The decision of your Executive Council is that their charter be sus- 
pended—for how long? For one day, perhaps, or perhaps not at all, but 
if it is suspended it is only suspended until such time as they come back 
into the Federation or to President Green and say, “We have agreed to 
abide by the decisions of the convention.” It is not suspended indefinitely, 
it is not revoked, it is suspended only until such time as they say they will 
abide by your decisions. They have no right to admission, they have no 
right to ask to remain here until such time as they agreed to abide by 
your decision. 

That is the question. If you don’t sustain the report of your com- 
mittee, which sustained the Executive Council, then I say to you, you are 
writing the death knell of this Federation, because its usefulness will be 
at an end, if it cannot function as it has functioned for fifty years and 
regulate its own affairs only with its affiliated unions chartered by this 
Federation. 

I hope and trust that I will never have to appeal again in the future. 
I can almost promise you I won’t appear on this very distressing case. 
I hope now that you will make no mistake and that you will put into 
effect the decision that you rendered six years ago, confirmed five years 
ago, and reaffirmed the following year, that you will sustain the report of 
the committee, which sustains the Executive Council. 





Report of Delegates Representing International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters to Convention of American Federation 
of Labor Held October 2-12, 1939 


THE CONVENTION opened in Cincinnati, Ohio, on October 2, in the Neth- 
erland-Plaza Ballroom, which was turned into a meeting hall and which 
was undoubtedly one of the finest halls, with the finest accommodations, 
in which a convention of the Federation was ever held. The invocation was 
offered by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Marcellus Wagner. John J. Hurst, President 
of the Cincinnati Central Labor Council, after delivering a short address, 
introduced Governor John W. Bricker of Ohio, who delivered a most 
encouraging address to the delegates, and in the name of the State of Ohio 
welcomed the Convention. The next speaker was Hon. James G. Stewart, 
Mayor of the city of Cincinnati, who undoubtedly made the hit of the 
Convention because of his eloquent, interesting, and exceptionally witty 
address of welcome and good will to the delegates. The Mayor related 
many stories and experiences which had the Convention in one continuous 
round of laughter. The President of the Ohio State Federation of Labor, 
Michael Lyden, next addressed the Convention. Mr. Joseph Turner, repre- 
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senting the Chamber of Commerce, also tendered the good will of the 
Chamber of Commerce to the delegates. The most interesting speaker was 
the Hon. Samuel Bell, presiding judge of the Municipal Court of Cincinnati. 
Judge Bell delivered an address which will not soon be forgotten by the 
delegates. The strange part of this Judge Bell is that he has been Munici- 
pal Court Judge for many, many years, and has always given the benefit 
of the doubt to the working man coming before his court. Insofar as our 
members, the Teamsters, are concerned, they speak of him in the highest 
possible terms. The Judge also is completely blind and has been that way 
for many years, due to an accident to his eyesight in his early life. 

After hearing the many speakers named herein, the gavel was turned 
over to President Green, who delivered an address to the Convention, first 
thanking these gentlemen who preceded him for their splendid addresses 
of welcome and encouragement, and then reciting for the benefit of the 
delegates and visitors the work of the Federation during the past year 
and its hopes and anticipations for the coming year. 

After the preliminary opening the Committee on Credentials made its 
report, and by a motion regularly made and seconded, there were 522 
delegates seated in the Convention whose credentials were passed upon 
and approved, representing 88 International Unions, four Departments, 
38 State Branches, 106 Central Bodies, 79 Local Trade and Federal Labor 
Unions, and four fraternal delegates. A. F. of L. membership was over 
4,000,000. Your International Union was represented by its full delegation 
and had the largest vote in the Convention, being entitled, because of the 
per capita tax paid for twelve official months of the year, to 3,500 votes. 
The organization having the next largest vote was the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners, with 3,000 votes. Our voting strength had 
increased in the Federation about 440 votes over the past year, as we had 
in the previous convention held in Houston, Texas, about 3,010 votes. This 
was the largest gain of any union affiliated with the Federation. The per 
capita tax of the Federation is spread or divided over a period of twelve 
months and then averaged. 

Next was the appointment of committees to transact the business of 
the Convention. The General President of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters was appointed, as he has been for many years, Chairman 
of the Committee on Laws. Secretary-Treasurer Thomas L. Hughes served 
on the Committee on Resolutions. General Organizer John M. Gillespie 
served on the Committee on Executive Council’s Report. Our other dele- 
gates were appointed on various committees. 

During the sessions of the Convention, when time allowed, many 
speakers of national importance addressed the Convention. Among them 
were United States Senator Pat McCarran of Nevada, a great friend of 
Labor; United States Senator Taft of Ohio; United States Senator Schwel- 
lenbach of Seattle, Washington, one of the staunch supporters of the New 
Deal. There were other national characters too numerous to mention. 
We cannot avoid referring to the fact that Archbishop McNichols of the 
Catholic Arch Diocese of Cincinnati delivered a splendid address of en- 
couragement to the Convention. We feel we cannot make any comment on 
the addresses delivered, as it would not be courteous, although we have our 
opinion as to many references made by the speakers. 

There were many important resolutions introduced and acted upon 
by the Convention. One of the serious questions coming before the Con- 
vention was the question of seating delegates from the International Typo 
graphical Union. Last year those delegates stated that unless the organi- 
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zation ordered the payment of the assessment levied by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in its previous conventions, that they, the representa- 
tives of the International Typographical Union, would not present them- 
selves to be seated as delegates in this Convention. However, the Con- 
vention of the Typographical Union held last August instructed those 
delegates, headed by the General President, Claude Baker, to appear 
before the Convention to present their credentials and request to be 
seated, in accordance with what they termed was the law and rights 
guaranteed the International Typographical Union. The Credential Com- 
mittee made its report and recommended that the delegates not be seated 
because, in accordance with the Constitution of the A. F. of L., all their 
taxes and assessments had not been paid. Might we state her that the 
I. T. U., or as they are commonly called, the Typographical Union, has 
never paid the assessment of one cent per month per member levied by 
conventions of the American Federation of Labor two or three years ago. 
This assessment was levied in order to carry on the fight of organization 
and to protect the Federation from any inroads or encroachments made 
on its jurisdiction by any other organization. All other organizations in 
affiliation with the American Federation of Labor, with the exception of 
the Typos, had paid their assessment. There was considerable debate on 
this question and the courtesy of the Convention was extended to President 
Baker. He was well received by the Convention, because the delegates 
fully understood that he had advocated among the Typos the payment of 
the assessment but was unable to obtain a majority in a referendum vote 
taken, which would be sufficient to sustain him or to comply with his 
request and with the laws and decisions of the American Federation of 
Labor. The President of your International Union participated in the 
discussion and his remarks have been embodied in the proceedings. They 
were mostly confined to questions and statements made for the information 
of the general membership of the American Federation of Labor who were 
not in attendance and also for the membership of the I. T. U., who, it was 
believed, did not fully understand the situation. 

A message was read from President Roosevelt, asking that peace 
negotiations and conferences with the C. I. O. be continued. The message 
was couched in language of the mildest type, explaining the necessity of 
the coming together of Labor’s forces, and practically pleading with the 
delegates in the Convention to realize the great need of a continuation 
of the conferences, to the end that the masses of workers be solidified 
into one union. There was no demand, no direct order, no coercion, and 
last but not least, no kind of threat in the slightest form, contained in the 
message. The message was received well by the delegates, and might we 
state right here that the message was approved and the order of the 
Convention was, as contained in the Executive Council’s report, that the 
committee of the American Federation of Labor was continued in exist- 
ence and was ready and willing at any time to meet a like committee from 
the other side, for the purpose of trying to heal the breach now obtaining 
within the ranks of Labor. 

Perhaps the highlight of the convention was the great discussion 
which took place in the jurisdictional dispute between the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs and the International Union 
of the United Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers of America. 
The latter organization was credited with having 42,000 members, or 420 
votes. This question came into the Convention on the report of the 
Executive Council, which was indeed interesting and which is published 
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on another page of this issue. The Executive Council recommended the 
suspension of the charter of the Brewery Workers for their failure to 
abide by the decisions of the Conventions of the American Federation of 
Labor and for dragging the Federation into the Federal Court in the 
District of Columbia, and endeavoring, through other procedure, to tie 
the hands of the Federation and prevent it from functioning in settling 
matters within its own family. The report of the committee on this part 
of the Executive Council’s report, which practically approved the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Council, was adopted by almost a unanimous 
vote of the Convention. The total vote of the Convention was 35,370. 
Out of this total vote there were only six votes, in a show of hands, cast 
against the report of the Executive Council. This means, in brief, that 
a committee of three trade unionists be appointed by the President of the 
Federation to try to bring about a settlement, and if no settlement is 
reached the Executive Council stands instructed and empowered to sus- 
pend the charter of the Brewery Workers. Undoubtedly if there is no 
agreement obtaining the Executive Council will take action in the early 
part of next year. 

Another highlight of the Convention was the fact that Secretary- 
Treasurer Frank Morrison of the American Federation of Labor declined 
to be a candidate for re-election to this office. Mr. Morrison, a delegate 
from the International Typographical Union, a printer by trade, has held 
the office of Secretary for about forty-six years. He was made Secretary- 
Treasurer a few years ago. For many years there were two offices, one 
Secretary and one Treasurer. The General President of your organization 
was Treasurer of the Federation of Labor from 1917 until 1928. At the 
time he declined to continue in that office he suggested—and so stated to 
the Convention of the American Federation of Labor (November, 1928)— 
that it was entirely unnecessary and that it was retarding the progress of 
the Federation to have an office of Secretary and one of Treasurer, the 
offices separated by distance creating inconvenience. Shortly afterwards 
the office of Secretary and Treasurer were merged into one, and Brother 
Morrison was the first elected Secretary-Treasurer of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. The reasons for him declining re-election were due 
mainly to his advancing years. Frank Morrison will be eighty years old 
in December, and all of us, no matter how alive we are, when we reach 
the age of eighty years are not the same kind of men we were when we 
were thirty-five. The young may live but the old will become feeble and 
pass away. This is the law of Nature. There is no doubt also that the 
position of the International Typographical Union, his International 
Union, in practically severing its relations, by a referendum vote, with 
the American Federation, by refusing to pay the assessment levied by the 
Conventions of the Federation, also had a tendency towards finally decid- 
ing the course of Frank Morrison. As stated on the floor of the Conven- 
tion by your delegate, President Tobin, any membership taken out by a 
member of the I. T. U. in another union in order to hold office would be 
a subterfuge and would not be real membership, even if permitted by 
another International Union in order that the individual might hold an 
elective position in some organization of the American Federation of 
Labor. Frank Morrison realized this and it also had something to do with 
his decision. At any rate, he is not entirely disassociated from the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, as he was placed on a salary or pension, or 
whatever you want to call it, of six thousand dollars a year, and his advice 
and counsel will be helpful to the newly-elected Secretary-Treasurer of 
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the Federation, George Meany. Mr. Meany is now the President of the 
State Federation of Labor of New York. There is no advancement finan- 
cially for Mr. Meany in the new position. He was receiving the same salary 
as President of the State Federation of Labor of New York as he is 
receiving as Secretary-Treasurer of the American Federation of Labor. 
Might we state here that it was only after careful consideration and an 
appeal being made to George Meany by close friends, that he consented 
to give up his very important work in New York and assume the duties 
of Secretary-Treasurer of the American Federation of Labor. His work 
in New York State was outstanding and helpful, and the question con- 
fronting the trade unionists of New York is, who will they get to replace 
him. For a number of years in the New York State Federation of Labor, 
as in many other organizations of this kind, the principal work of the 
officers has been to find jobs for themselves, politically or otherwise. 
Meany did not do this, but built up a Federation second to none by devot- 
ing his time, energy and brains to the work of his office. He stood in 
defiance of all enemies of Labor in that State. His influence was great, 
and his personal advice and opinions were sought and given deep consid- 
eration by the Governor of the State of New York and by Mayor 
LaGuardia of New York City. He was above suspicion or self-seeking. 
This is the kind of man we need in Washington in the high office of Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, which ranks next to the President in importance. In 
addition to this, Meany is a comparatively young man with a great deal 
of ability and experience. He is a member, and was an organizer for 
many years, of the United Association of Journeymen Plumbers and 
Steamfitters. The President of the Federation, as is true of all Presidents, 
needs help. The work of the Secretary-Treasurer of the Federation is not 
to be entirely confined to receiving per capita tax and sending out receipts. 
His work should be to participate in a general way as a substantial aid to 
the President in carrying on the work of the Federation. Meany is expe- 
rienced in political matters and will be very useful in appearing before 
committees from the House of Representatives and the Senate whenever 
it is required and whenever the President finds it impossible to be present 
himself. Mr. Meany is also a good platform man and is capable of address- 
ing Labor meetings in a highly intelligent and educational manner. His 
appearance and personality are encouraging and beget confidence and 
respect. Your delegates enthusiastically supported the choice of Meany 
for this office. 

Another surprise in the Convention was when it came to the election 
of First Vice-President of the Federation. When everyone in the Con- 
vention, especially those on the Executive Council, expected that Frank 
Duffy would be nominated, Frank Duffy himself, the First Vice-President 
for several years, arose and stated that he was not a candidate and nomi- 
nated William L. Hutcheson. Frank Duffy has been on the Executive 
Council for twenty-five years and is also the General Secretary of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners. He has held this latter 
position for almost forty years. He is considered one of the finest types 
of Labor official that we have in the American Labor Movement and no 
one has ever questioned his honesty, integrity or his ability. It is needless 
to say that everyone was shocked at the change and deplored the passing 
out from the Executive Council’s membership of Frank Duffy. William 
L. Hutcheson, who was elected to succeed Frank Duffy, is President of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners. All of the officers and 
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members of the Executive Council, with the exception of the two named, 
were re-elected. 

The next Convention of the Federation will be held in New Orleans, 
not because the Convention was overenthusiastic about going to New 
Orleans in November, but because there were special reasons for not 
voting in favor of the other cities named. Your delegates would have liked 
to have voted for St. Louis as the Convention city were it not for the 
fact that the Anheuser-Busch Brewery Company, in conjunction with 
the Brewery Workers, has a sweeping injunction against the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters and its local unions in St. Louis, pro- 
hibiting us from carrying out the decisions of the Conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor granting us jurisdiction over brewery 
drivers and helpers. 

The Convention remained in session almost two weeks and was com- 
pelled on Thursday night, October 12, to hold a night session which lasted 
until almost midnight. Your delegates desire to say that we attended 
every session of the Convention, watched everything that went on care- 
fully in order to protect our organization, and did everything we could to 
further the best interests and the continued future progress of our Inter- 
national Union. During the Convention we held many conferences with 
International Union representatives on questions of disagreement between 
us, and also with representatives of our local unions who came to the 
Convention from many parts of the country to take up matters of juris- 
diction and other complaints with your-representatives. I think we can 
safely say, without any attempt to flatter ourselves, that we held our own 
in all of the discussions and that the name and rights of our organization, 
through its representatives, were protected in every way, to the end that 
our members throughout the country will benefit and progress. 


Respectfully submitted, 
DANIEL J. TOBIN, 
THOMAS L. HUGHEs, 
JOHN M. GILLESPIE, 
F. W. BREWSTER, 
JOHN O’ROURKE, 
GEORGE WILSON. 


_ FOLLOWING is an exact copy of that part of the report of the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor dealing with the jurisdictional controversy of 
the Teamsters vs. the Brewery Workers: 


The Fifty-third Annual Convention of the American Federation of Labor, which 
was held in Washington, D. C., beginning October 2, 1933, adopted the following decision 
in the jurisdictional dispute which arose between the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America and the International Union 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers of America: 


“In the case of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Stablemen and Helpers of America vs. the International Union of the United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers of America, the Executive 
Council is of the opinion and decides that teamsters and chauffeurs in the 
brewery industry properly belong to and come under the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs.” 
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Later on, at the Fifty-fourth Annual Convention of the American Federation of Labor 
held in San Francisco, California, beginning October 1, 1934, the officers of the American 
Federation of Labor were directed to continue their efforts to bring about a condition under 
which the decision of the Washington Convention would be observed and complied with. 

The Executive Council has diligently endeavored to persuade and prevail upon the 
officers of the International Union of the United Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink 
Workers of America to comply with the decision of the Washington Convention and the 
instructions of the San Francisco Convention herein referred to. All efforts possible have 
been put forth to bring about full compliance with the decisions and instructions of these 
conventions. 

The representatives of the International Union of the United Brewery, Flour, Cereal 
and Soft Drink Workers of America have assumed an unyielding position; they have not 
complied with these convention decisions. Instead the officers of the Brewery Workers’ 
Union have resorted to court action. The Executive Council reported to the Fifty-seventh 
Annual Convention of the American Federation of Labor, which was held in Denver, Colo- 
rado, beginning October 4, 1937, upon the institution of an application for an injunction 
in the Federal Court of the District of Columbia by the International Union of the United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers of America. This application for an 
injunction was reported upon quite fully to the Denver Convention under the heading, 
“Fundamental Structure of the American Federation of Labor Attacked.” Justice Bailey, 
to whom the application for this injunction was presented, dismissed the case. 

When this decision was rendered the Executive Council assumed that no further 
attempts would be made by the officers of the International Union of the United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers of America to transfer the controversy which 
arose within the family of Labor to the equity courts of the nation for settlement. Subse- 
quent events proved that this assumption was in no way well founded, for on March 4, 
1938, an amended petition was filed asking for an injunction restraining the cfficers of 
the American Federation of Labor and of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America from carrying into effect the decisions of 
the Washington and San Francisco Conventions. The hearing on this application for an 
injunction has continued over quite a long period of time. The case is being heard by 
Judge Goldsborough of the Federal District Court of the District of Columbia. 

The officers and members of the American Federation of Labor have always recog- 
nized the authority of tribunals set up within the structure of the American Federation 
of Labor to compose differences and to settle said differences within the family of Labor. 
We cannot successfully follow any other line of procedure. If the stamp of approval were 
placed upon resort to equity courts and to the use of the writ of injunction in the settle- 
ment of jurisdictional controversies which arise between organizations chartered by the 
American Federation of Labor, chaos, confusion and rebellion would follow. Jurisdic- 
tional controversies must be settled through mediation, conferences and decisions within 
the family of organized labor. That is fundamental to the success of our great voluntary 
movement, 

We have fought against the use of injunctions in labor disputes between employers 
and employees during all the years of our existence. Our bitter opposition to the use of 
the writ of injunction in labor disputes inspired conventions of the American Federation 
of Labor to demand the enactment of legislation which would prohibit employers from 
resorting to the use of the injunctive process in labor disputes. Our efforts in this 
direction met with a large measure of success when we succeeded in prevailing upon 
Congress to pass the Norris-LaGuardia Anti-Injunction Act. 

If we cannot tolerate and approve the use of the writ of injunction by employers 
in labor disputes, how can we consistently endorse and approve resort to the same line 
of procedure by organizations affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, in 
Jurisdictional controversies. If, as we contend, a resort to the equity courts and the 
use of the writ of injunction by employers is wrong, it must be increasingly wrong for 
the same procedure to be followed by an international union affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. The gist of this conclusion is well set forth in the brief filed by 
Attorney Charlton Ogburn in the case of the Brewery Workers against the American 
Federation of Labor and the International Brotherhood of Teamsters now pending in 
the court of Judge Goldsborough. I quote from the brief referred to, as follows: 
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“If the courts begin to try to overthrow the vote of Conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor on questions of jurisdiction, and if the courts 
begin to try to determine respective jurisdiction of labor unions themselves, 
and if we have the great variation in decisions of the various United States 
Courts of Appeal as the plaintiffs point out, then we will have nothing but 
chaos among organized labor in the United States, leading to confusion, squab- 
bling and strikes. It is in the interest of public policy that the law which lets 
labor organizations determine these matters of jurisdiction for themselves be 
not altered at this late date.” 


Six years have elapsed since the decision of the Washington Convention of the’ 
American Federation of Labor herein referred to was rendered. Surely sufficient tin 
has elapsed for passions to cool and feelings to be subordinated. Calm judgment ought: 
to assert itself so that in accord with the principles and procedure of democracy all con 
cerned would bow and yield to the will of the majority. But instead, opposition to the’ 
expressed will of the majority has continued during all these years and has become more 
intensified. The amount of money which has been spent in an effort to prevent 
majority decision of conventions of the American Federation of Labor from bein 
carried into effect has been enormous. The fight has been carried on in a most relentle 
and cruel way. There is no indication at this time that the officers of the Brewe 
Workers’ international organization will comply with the decision of the Washington 
and San Francisco Conventions of the American Federation of Labor. Instead, it seem 
that having lost in the tribunals of labor, these officers have now indicated a determin 
tion to endeavor to defeat the American Federation of Labor itself and to utilize 
power of the equity courts in order to accomplish that purpose. 

Because the Executive Council has exerted every means at its command to bring 
about compliance with the decision of the supreme authority within the American Fed 
eration of Labor, and because the officers of the International Union of the United’ 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers of America have challenged the authorit 
of the American Federation of Labor itself by seeking an injunction to restrain it from 
exercising its legal and moral rights to settle jurisdictional controversies, the Executive) 
Council recommends that the charter of the International Union of the United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers of America be suspended and that it roma 
suspended until the International Union of the United Brewery, Flour, Cereal and § 
Drink Workers of America complies with the decisions of the Washington and San 
Francisco Conventions of the American Federation of Labor. 


* 

NE of the most memorable affairs which we enjoyed at the American Federation of 

Labor Convention was a birthday dinner given by Organizer Thomas J. Farrell 
the General Secretary-Treasurer of the International Union, Thomas L. Hughes, who) 
was celebrating his sixty-first birthday. The dinner was excellent, and the show which 
we enjoyed was made up of the best acts, with the best talent that could be provided for 
this kind of an occasion. Some of the acts were brought from Chicago. Towards the close 
of the celebration Organizer Farrell himself presented Secretary Hughes with a beaut 
ful diamond stickpin which cost in the neighborhood of one thousand dollars. Attending 
the banquet were about sixty of our own people, which included the delegates’ wives, m 
of our people representing Central Bodies, and many visitors, all out of town representa 
tives. In addition to this was the President of the American Federation of Labor, Mie 
Green, and some members of the Executive Council and their wives. The occasion was 
to say the least, remarkable and enjoyable in every sense of the word. 

About a year ago Brother Farrell presented to General Organizer Gillespie : 
platinum watch, the case encircled with diamonds—one of the most beautiful pieces ¢ 
jewelry that could be manufactured. Brother Gillespie and Brother Farrell were plae 
on our rolls as General Organizers by the General President, Daniel J. Tobin, in Janu 
1908. Brother Farrell and Brother Hughes, both originally from Chicago, hold thei 
membership in Truck Drivers’ Local Union No. 100 of Cincinnati. Brother Gillespie 
General President Tobin hold their membership in Local No. 25, Truck Drivers 
Boston, where they worked as Business Agents before assuming International work. 

















ECRETARY-TREASURERS Of our local unions should not forget that they 

are expected to render general service and help in carrying on the 
work of the local union. Recently it has been called to our attention that 
some of those boys, especially in the big cities, believe they should just 
adorn the chair and assist the bookkeeper in receiving dues, etc. Any 
work in which they can be of service, such as conferences, meetings with 
employers, interviews with unorganized groups, etc., should be partici- 
pated in. Yes, they should also go to meetings, not only of their own 
union, but of the Joint Council, Central Body and other unions, and make 
themselves generally useful. An officer of a modern labor union needs to 
be on the job all the time and cannot expect to stay in the office as an 
ornament. Believe me when I say that as the result of complaints received 
that the above statements are made. All local by-laws dealing with the 
duties of the Secretary-Treasurer should contain the following words, 
“and do such other work as outlined or ordered by the local executive 
board.” 


ite International Typographical Union, at the time you read this, will 
be notified by the American Federation of Labor that it is suspended 
from the Federation. The Allied Printimg Trades label which appears on 
all of our printed matter, is owned and controlled by five International 
Unions of the printing trades. One of those is the International Typo- 


graphical Union, which is composed of the men who set the type. There- 
fore one-fifth of the label is, in the eyes of the membership of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, non-union. The Mailers are a part of the Typo- 
graphical Union and they, too, are outside. the American Federation of 
Labor because of the actions of the Typos. Unless the other four trades 
* controlling the Allied Printing Trades label make some provision to 

alienate from the label the Typos, it will not be considered compulsory 
for trade unionists or their friends to insist on the Allied Printing Trades 
Label. There are nearly one-half million pieces of mail and printed matter. 
sent out from our International Headquarters each month bearing the 
Allied Printing Trades label. We have been friendly to this label during 
our existence as a union. Few Typos ask for a union milk or coal driver. 
The Typos have severed their relations with the American Federation 
of Labor. Call this to the attention of any member of the Typographical 
Union with whom you are acquainted, and say to them in the judgment 
of this writer the greatest injury that was ever done to the Typographical 
Union members was done by the men who advocated the non-payment of 
the one cent per month assessment levied by the American Federation 
of Labor, which refusal by the Typos caused the suspension of the charter 


» of this old, much respected, supposed to be highly sieges Interna- 
tional Labor organization. 



































Official Magazine of the 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
of TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS | 

STABLEMEN and HELPERS 
of America 
eee 


Wear the Emblem of Our 


Organization 
ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . §$ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 


e 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 
THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 


222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA ‘ 























